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Its policy having been to check the development of in-
tellect and keep the inferior castes in perpetual childhood,
it encouraged an appetite for exaggeration, more insati-
able than would be tolerated in the most extravagant
European fairy tale. This has been done more in the
Ramayana than in the Mahabharata; but even in the
later Epic, full as it is of geographical, chronological, and
historical details, few assertions can be trusted. Time is
measured by millions of years, space by millions of miles;
and if a battle has to be described, nothing is thought of
it unless millions of soldiers, elephants and horses are
brought into the field.
This difference in the religious systems of Europe and
India becomes still more noteworthy, when it is borne in
mind that the wildest fictions of the Ramayana and Maha-
bharata are to this very day intimately bound up with the
religious creed of the Hindus. It is certain that the more
intelligent among them, like the more educated Greeks
and Romans, regarded and still regard the fictions of
mythology as allegorical. But both in Europe and Asia
the mass of the people, not troubling themselves about the
mystical significance of symbols, took emblem and allegory
for reality. And this, doubtless, they are apt to do still,
as much in the West as in the East. Among European
nations, however, even the ductile faith of the masses is
sufficiently controlled by common sense to prevent the
fervour of religious men from imposing any great extra-
vagance on their credulity, and much as the Homeric
poems are still admired, no one in any part of the world
now dreams of placing the slightest faith in their legends,
so as to connect them with the religious opinions and
practices. In India a complete contrast in this respect